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For Prompt Shipment 
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Brilliant Scarlet 3 R ad 
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American Dyewood Co. 


. Manufacturers of... 
Dyewood Extracts 
Chipped and Ground Dyewoods 


Importers of 


Aniline Colors and Indigo 


Pc 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 


Works: CHESTER, PA. 
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MAIN OFFICE: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets 


Brooklyn, N. Y, > 
Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. | 
Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing | 


Dryers. 
All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
pecial Export Prices Gasenennranee in all languages 
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EA Dyestuffs LS 


Highest Quality at Minimum Cost i oe 





A trained corps of chemists in our laboratories | | 
and an experienced selling organization, both / TI 
versed in the intricate color requirements of | | 
each individual industry are at your com- 

mand ready to serve you. 


New Additions to Our Line A 


NEWPORT FAST ACID VIOLET 10B _ 
NEWPORT ACID VIOLET 4BS hy 
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NEWPORT DIRECT BLACK E in 
NEWPORT CHROME RED A4B sia 
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NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. i} gis 
Passaic, N. J. ot 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICA’S DYES 


A Brief Summary of the Development of the Dyestuff Industry in 
America and a Prognosis for Its Future Written by a Man Who Has 
Been Identified with Our Most Prominent Manufacurers for 20 Years 


MERICAN | dyestuff 
ture is now. starting a new 
chapter in its history. Mai 
are anxious to know what will be the 
outcome. The users of dyes, the deal- 
ers in dyed and the ultimate 
consumer on one hand, and the maker 
of American dyes on the other, look 
at the subject from their own points 
of view, while the daily press, in a 
optimistic tone, 
technical information for 
‘onsumption. 
We have 1 


torv. of 


manufac- 


goods 


generally dispenses 


poptilar 
reached a point in the his- 
dyestuff manufacture where 
summarize the and 
‘asonably accurate prognosis 
Much of the 
known, but for the 
completeness of the record it may be 
lightly touched upon. 

he first or pre-war stage of dye 
king in America was dependent en- 


At 


we may past also 
give a r¢ 
of the future. 


past is 
generally 


sake of 








ly on German intermediates. 
any time it was in the power of Ger- 
many to restrict the export of the in- 
termediates and put an end to the en- 
tire industry, if they wished to do it. 
Fortunately, they refrained from do- 
Ing so in general, but when the manu- 
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facture of aniline oil was commenced 
in this country they at once the 





unprofitable 


price so that it fit. 
manufacture it h 
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- ra PC : a ee f she da 
contract with the makers of the do- 
mestic product at a price ove the 





UernMmlian price. 


an unexpected form 
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shortage arose after the war some of 
the contracts were s ce d 
were filled at 12 cents, while the rest 
of the consumers paid as high as $1.25 
per pound on the open market. It is 
needless to recount the methods of 
conipetition used by the Germans, for 
they are generally kno tec- 
tive legislation was rt e and 
ll forms of propaganda were active, 
although we d Lot enize it as 
such at the time. 

Despite the co ( $s, seve Cc- 
tories continued t 
did not exactly fi € e 
in the field and ch ex- 
perience in the final icture of 
many dyes, which eally in 
assembling the es In 
some was eve ssible to 


cases it 
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produce avestulls that were a trine 
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better than the corresponding import- 


ed product. The development of the 


industry was, however, necessarily 
limited by its dependence on foreign 
sources for the intermediates and the 
reluctance of our government to at- 
tempt any adjustment of the condi- 
tions. Just a few months previous to 
the war there came a sharp onslaught 
of price cutting which in its way was 
like the drive at the Marne. A few 
months of this and the Germans 
would have had a clear field, but the 
war intervened. 

The next chapter belongs to the 
dyestuff broker. He sprang up like 
a mushroom overnight and made the 
most of his opportunities. The legiti- 
mate dyestuff dealers in general treat- 
ed their old customers fairly and did 
not attempt to take advantage of the 
rising prices as long as their stock 
lasted. The few cargoes brought over 
in the Matansas and Deutschland 
helped to keep up the supply, but 
nevertheless sold for. fairly high 
prices. In the meantime the new 
brokers had their agents scouring the 
country for odd lots hidden in dark 
corners of dyehouse drug-rooms. 
These were bought at almost any 
price, on speculation, reduced even to 
emaciation and anemia, and resold at 
handsome figures. The dyer soon had 
nothing to use except such goods (if 
one dare call them “‘goods”). These 
were German-made dyes and were 
used in any way the dyer might fancy. 
Cheap, unsuitable dyes, reduced and 
sold at fearful prices, were put on ex- 
pensive fabrics without regard for 
fastness or suitability; and, remem- 
ber, they were German, not <(merican! 
The storekeeper was advised to put 
up a sign warning his customers that 
“on account of the quality of Amer- 
ican dyes the fastness of the colors 
cannot be guaranteed.” ‘The larger 
of the American dye manufacturers 
went into the manufacture of inter- 
mediates and covered themselves by 
contracts with as many dyers as 
would make them, for several years, 
at what were thought to be very high 
prices. If they really thought the 
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prices high it made little difference, 
for many contracted in excess of their 
needs and resold the surplus to the 
brokers, who could not buy from the 
manufacturer. The brokers then in 
turn took a princely profit from such 
consumers as had hesitated in con- 


tracting, thinking the war would end | 


very soon. The pre-war price on Di- 
rect Black (the feature color of this 
episode) was 24 cents, the contract 
price was 90 cents, while the brokers 
often got $3.50 to $4 per pound. Be- 
tween the brokers themselves lots of 
dyes were passed about for weeks, 
gaining in weight and _ losing in 
strength, and only being sold to a 
consumer when it had become a “drug 
on the market.” The profits made by 
the brokers in this period and the in- 
jury done to the cause of American 
dyes in the public mind were equally 
great. 

Partly overlapping this last period 
came the next one, devoted to the 
small intermediate and one-dye fac- 
tory. 
wonderful examples of what could be 
done with a junk pile by a recent 
graduate in chemistry. They made 
good intermediates, good dyes and 
good money, but let us say. nothing 
as to the efficiency of the plant or the 
percentage yield. If they obtained 50 
per cent of the ordinary practical yield 
they still made money. Many of them 
were soon able to get better apparatus 
and enlarge, increase their yields and 
add new products to their output. 


[ater in this period a number of 
larger enterprises got under way and 
manufactured dyes and intermediates 
very practically. Some were off- 
shoots of consumers who first made 
dyes for their own consumption and 
later sold the excess. The producers 
of intermediates increased in number 
and the quality of their goods attained 
a high mark; the explosives manufac- 
turers had their plans well under way 
to turn over their organizations to the 
new industry as soon as the demands 
of war would permit. Plans had been 
discussed at Washington to properly 
protect the industry, but nothing had 
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nce,’ yet become a fact. Then came the necessarily make it. a factor in the 
heir} armistice and the present moment— future of the American dyestuff in- 
the’ and it finds us seriously contemplat- dustry. It may still be running on 
the) ing the future. the momentum acquired in the days 
12 ae are two classes of people who of old. Most factors that will count 
such) are to be distrusted in their opinions in our future commercial warfare 
con’ | of the ines : the optimists and the must stand the following tests: 
end | pessimists. The first class cannot see They should have sufficient capital 
Di- trouble when it is staring them in the to meet all demands and be prepared 
this face, while the others see nothing else. to make capital investments without 
tract Fortunately, the truth is often to be having to consider returns for an in- 
kers } found between these two points of definite period. It has been proven 
Be- view, and that is where we hope to that our recent enemies made it a 
-” . find it in this case. matter of principle in their factories 
eeks, | — us take an account of stock at to first attain the result. regardless of 
= M' the present moment and see what the the means or the expense. " the n later 
z a | in dustry has in the way of assets, then increase the Bienes and reduce the 
drug | jet us study the liabilities and finally expense if possible, but in no case to 
le by sce if we can determine what events let these things i impair the result. Un- 
¢ iM | of the future are likely to influence jess our American factorv is anieunaid 
rican | matters one way or the other. to adopt such a course it stands a 
ually We] ; chance of being counted out of the 
\\e have among our assets : SR eee ata aol ca 
5 eas: ; race. Standing still and holding its 
eriod Seventy-seven factories producing own will not do: it must make prog- 
9 the 57,155,600 pounds of dyes annually. ress and hold the ce set bv its 
» fac- One hundred and twenty-seven \merican as well as forei et- 
were, factories produci ing 354,805,315 - 
ld be pounds of intermediates annually. rere remem ; 
— Twenty-six aecasan two hun- i : 
made | dred and seventeen men who are F k H | i 
; and | experienced in the business. i ran emingway, nc. i 
thing Full information on the colors i 115 Broadway, New York : 
or the not yet made here. i i 
ied 50 Chemists and colleges to supply | Dyestuff Intermediates : 
jyield = more. i i 
them Land, capital, labor, business or- | PHARMACEUTICALS i 
se ganization, transportation facilities HEAVY CHEMICALS i 
Ss and and a marke 7 > pr ts i 
oo ba irket for the product . Victoria Blue B 
ee al We have against these— Auramine O 
y_and oreign competition. Eosine i 
diates | trikes and labor problems in Malachite Green Crys 
e off- | general Direct Fast Pink : 
made Local need of capital. Direct Fast Yellow 
n and Carelessness and inefficiency. Bismarck Brown Y & R | 
ducers Possible adverse legisation. 
umber DIr i 
tained § The statistics are furnished by Gov- THy; | 
nufac- ernment reports which give a detailed ANIL 
‘r way synopsis of the present scope of the INE 
to the industry and which should be read by 
mands all who are interested. Factory: Bound Brook, N. J. 
d been Che mere fact of a plant being ‘n Warehouse: a7 Th St. N. Y. 
operly operation at the present time ‘and 10 Bligh St., Boston "ts Sexthing Lane, Landen 
ig had Making one or more dyes does not 
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itors. Invested capital will soon be- 
come a liability instead of an asset, 
because it calls for more production ; 
more production may result in over- 
production, as it has in several cases 
already—yvet if the full capacity of the 
plant is not utilized the general over- 
head becomes an unbearable burden. 
Some of the present manufacturers 
counted on the amortization of their 
plants out of war profits, but the Gov- 
ernment took the excess profits in 
taxes instead and somewhat upset 
their calculations. This state of af- 
fairs puts a handicap on the largest 
existing factories, but gives an oppor- 
tunity to the others to develop cau- 
tiously as trade conditions warrant. 
Information concerning pre-war 
methods of manufacture is much more 
complete than the general public sus- 
pects. It was believed that there was 
a great secret connected with the 
making of dyes and this was in the 
hands of the Germans. The only se- 
cret apparently was almost infinite 
patience, and that is as much Amer- 
ican as German. At present the pat- 
ents taken out in America, photo- 
eraphic copies of the original German 
patents and in most cases the working 
formulas of the commercial dyestuffs 
are in the hands of American manu- 
facturers and have been checked up 
by laboratory trials. The public does 
not understand that an immense 
amount of work and expenditure of 
money, to say nothing of time, is still 
necessary before they can be put on 
the market. Furthermore, it is in- 
advisable to proceed too recklessly 
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until we are more certain of the fu- ; ist 
ture. 

It was formerly thought that there | in 
real chemist but a German | 


, 


Was no 
chemist. 


‘The war has shown the fal- ! fac 
lacy of that belief in a very striking | he; 
way—-the Germans, too, will admit it | has 
was striking. The country has an! eve 
abundance of good dye chemists to- hoy 
day. but they were developed under the 
stress. \We will need a new lot every , the 


year hereafter, not only bespectacled > as | 
bookworms but a lot of active, bright, 
regular fellows, with their common fy] 
sense and initiative well developed. 
The colleges must be made to see the 
need of this type of chemist and to! the 


give him opportunity to work along pat 
this most necessary line. The result acc 


will be that the near future will see | ing 
the origination of many new classes ' In 


of dyes in this country which may sv- | hig! 
persede those we formerly imported. pari 
This may be nothing but a hope, but in t 
we are really justified in expecting as in | 
much from our chemical inventors as_ witl 
from our world-famous mechanical | war 
men. The American chemist never 


had half a chance till the war gave it 
to him, but he has shown that he need 
take second place to no other in the 
world. 

Need there be anything said con- 
cerning the last group of our assets? 
Land. capital, labor, business organt- 
zation, transportation facilities and 
the market for our products are all 
things in which America stands ahead|: 
of all competitors. Not every individ-| 
ual factory has command of a full 
share of these essentials, but they ex-| 
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METHYL VIOLET POWDER & CRYSTALS 
7 METHYL VIOLET BASE 





EQUAL TO PRE-WAR TYPE 


Manufactured by 


ZOBEL COLOR WORKS Nh? 


Offices and Works: 95-127 Ninth St.,on Gowanus Canal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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fy- | ist in abundance and must be made a 
part of the factory that intends to stay 
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here in the fight and succeed. 
man| The one great opponent we must 


-fal- | face soon is foreign competition. We 


king | hear much now about how Germany 
lit it | has kept her dye factories intact and 
s an' even kept the personnel undisturbed ; 
s to- how they have stored vast stocks of 
nder the very things we need, and how 
‘very , they are prepared to unload them here 
acled }as soon as our generous government 
ight,’ will permit them. It looks more hope- 
imon ful to-day than ever before that a li- 


oped. | censing board will be established. We 


e the have hope of adequate tariffs and 
id to | there may even be a revision of the 
along | patent law. If these things become 
result accomplished facts we need fear noth- 


ll see | ing from Germany, nor from England. 
lasses ' In former years all arguments for a 
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condition can hardly be a weighty fac- 
tor. The conditions are more favor- 
able than ever at Washington that the 
industry will be given proper protec- 
tion, and we may assume that the in- 
dustry will not be subjected to any 
form of unfair competition. What- 
ever competition there is will be do- 
mestic. 

The labor question will undoubted- 
ly be one of the greatest problems we 
have to handle. German discipline 
extended to the factories, and by their 
system they were able to get a full 
return for the wages paid labor. In 
this country the tendency seems to 
be for the laborer to become very 
self-important as soon as he has 
learned what he considers a respon- 
sible job. The greater the responsi- 
bility the more likely he is to use it 


























ry su-' high tariff were founded on a com-- against his employer. More men are 
orted. parison of the high wages paid labor demanded for any given piece of work 
e, but in this country as against the wages than would be tolerated anywhere 
ing as in England and Germany. To-day, outside of Japan, and when the em- 
ors as_with the depleted male population and_ ployer attempts to get his just dues 
anical | war taxes in those countries, such a (Continued on page 12.) 
never | » - : 
rave it): : 
e need |: : 
"™ Production Resumed . 
d con- : 
assets: Last February our Works, located at Burrage, i 
yrgani- stroyed by fire. Reb ing has now proceeded far 3 
oe us to resume the pri ction of ur Black; th : 
Ss and other colors and chemicals is well j way 3 
are all : 
are ee 3 Sulphur Black is the most important col = 
; ahead} tile industry; we know that our S = 
cosa | its kind made in America that equ n : 
ndivid- best that mills were accustomed to us : 
4 full Therefore, this Company, owned an 5 
| Americans, considers it not only good business, b a ts 
hey ex-| customers, to resume the manufacture of a color the a of 
. | which would place the American textile industry at a disadvantage 


uennnenenenines in the markets of the world. 

Our productive capacity is sufficient to care fo 
American textile industry; in doing this, quality 
dominate cur efforts. 
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THE PALMER-GARVAN ACCU- 
SATIONS 


Despite the fact that the more or less 
familiar subject of prohibition is com- 
manding a vast deal of space in our pub- 
lic prints, the dye industry is likewise 
coming in for no small amount of at- 
tention these days. “Infant” industry 
indeed! When it comes to being a live 
topic for general discussion—and even 
high school graduating class oratory— 
the dye industry is fully able to “step 
out” with the best. We have our vocif- 
erous opponents and our ardent sup- 
porters, our public hearings, our vital 
issues, our place in the Congressional 
sun and, in short, everything that a reg- 
ular, sure-’nough industry could wish 
for. And just to round out the perfect 
program, we even have our own private 
scandals and muckrakings. Who, in the 
hectic davs of 1914-15, would have be- 
lieved it? Who? we ask, and make 
haste to boldly answer: No one—or 
anyone else! 

But in regard to what some will hold 
to be the single blot upon our ’scutcheon 
—our own pet scandal—this is indeed 
no matter for laughter. Truly, it isn’t 
one bit funny. Representative J. Hamp- 
ton Moore has arisen upon the floor of 
Congress and bitterly assailed Attor- 
ney General A. Mitchell Palmer, who 
used to be Alien Property Custodian 
hereabouts, and likewise sailed into one 
Francis P. Garvan, the present incum- 
bent. During the course of his horrid 
revelations Mr. Moore asked some ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing questions. Any- 
one could tell from his way of asking 
them that they just couldn’t help but be 
mighty embarrassing. 


He began artfully by objecting to the 
appropriation of $500,000 for the de- 
tection of the bomb-throwing gentlemen 
who have heen spreading terror and 
TNT impartially around the country. 
Nobody thought he was going to say a 
word about the dye industry when-- 
bingo! He came right out and told 
everyone that Mr. Garvan, as Assistant 
Attorney General, and _ Detective 
William J. Flynn, were appointed to 
conduct the investigation by Attorney 
General Palmer, who used to be Alien 
Property Custodian—-which Mr. Gar- 
van now is—and that’ furthermore 
Alien Property Custodian Garvan was 
elected president of the Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc., “controlling the dye indus- 
tries of the country,” threugi: the mach- 
inations of Mr. Palmer when 
self was Alien Property Custodian— 
which Mr. Garvan now and Mr, 
Garvan was Assistant Alien Property 
Custodian. 

The speaker wanted to know 
He wanted to know why Mr. 
had stepped into Mr. Palmer’s shoes. 
And he wanted to know who were 
the organizers and officers of the Chem- 
ical Foundation. W ere they dye mak- 
ers? Not so. They were financiers— 
some of them very large financiers, too. 
And he wanted to know how they were 
ever going to apprehend the bomb- 
throwers if Mr. 
part of his time to writing magazine 
articles and Mr. Garvan was president 
of the Chemical Foundation—“capital- 
ized at $500,000 for the purpose of en 
gaging in the manufacture of dyestuffs. 


1S 


why. 
Garvan 


org 


we take it. those who 
Palmer and Mr. Garvan 


By this time, 
stood by Mr. 
in their hour 
getting pretty red. behind the ears, and 
no doubt several faces were partially 
averted in guilty trepidation and an 
determinate number of shoes were 
probably scuffled nervously over the 
well-oiled floor of the House. 

However, we need go no further. 
leaving Mr. Flynn out of the question 
entirely, it is hardly necessary to te 
peat the well-known facts that neither 
Mr. Palmer nor Mr. 


terested financially in the Chemical 
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WE GUARANTEE 
Uniform Soft Water Saacete 


Naturally, you will judge a Water Softener largely their finished products, particularly worsted goods, 
| 


by its ability to give you water of no hardness are sweet smelling and far more salable. 


all the time. Refinite not only improved quality but proved a 


profitable investment for its savings on soap, 





Nature makes no mistakes. Refinite is given its chemicals and fuel 

water softening properties by Nature herself. Au- ‘ 

tomatic, certain, perk ct—so dependably the same sé 1 water is drinkable—a water that 

in its action day in and day out that we guarantee will not t er, weaken or in any way contribute 

uniform soft water from every installation! to the damaging of fibre. 

its a elas : The Refinite Softener is the only system using 

Textile mills from coast to coast report that since Sete ee ce ee ene ae eee 

ces i Ref Py tay se Wat erage Re finite natu il mineral. Easily and quickly in- 
e ot Kefinite ertect Soitt iter their dye stalled—Occupies least space for the volume of 















ing formulas act with regularity, and give them water hat dled. Requires no expert supervision— 
uniform, even penetration. The seconds, redyeing, Built in sizes to suit all needs—Very reasonable 
miss picks, breakage and other losses of produc- in price. It produces Perfect Soft Water at the 
tion due to lime and magnesia are eliminated and lowest cost of operation. 


Let us give you full particulars about a Refinite softener for your use. 
Write, wire or telephone our nearest office. A Refinite engineer is at 
your service without obligation. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 


Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Foundation, nor did they at any time 


draw salaries for their activities in 
connection with this organization. 


Iriends of both these gentlemen were 
present who made all this plain—this 
and the true nature of the Chemical 
Foundation, with which our readers are 
far too familiar to require burdening 
with further descriptions—and likewise 
the reasons why men other than dye 
makers were chosen to direct the $500,- 
000 corporation. This is not the first 
time that Mr. Palmer has been heckled 
in this manner (last March saw Sen- 
ator Calder’s premature demand for in- 
formation supplied later on in Mr. 
Palmer’s report, which at that time had 
not quite been completed) and the Rr- 
PORTER merely wishes in passing to re- 
iterate its expression of confidence, 
made at that time, in a highly efficient 
public servant. 

The point is that the whole affair 
locks enormously like political maneu- 
vering and that it comes at a rather 
critical time. This, of course, was just 
the time when something of the sort 
might have been expected; it would be 
a case of now or never with those who 
seek to jeopardize the chances of ‘the 
licensing plan now under consideration 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and while we are not convinced 
that this is necessarily the end desired 
by the instigators of the attacks, never-- 
the less there is always the danger that 
opponents of the plan will make political 
capital of it. 

In calling attention to this, we feel 
that our readers are fully qualified to go 
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ahead and finish this editorial for them- 
selves. 


FUTURE OF AMERICA’S 
DYES 


(Continued from page 9.) 


THE 


from the laborers he is denounced as 
a slave-driver and soon has a strike 
on his hands. The return of our over- 
seas troops may change the labor situ- 
ation somewhat, but it seems that it 
will always remain the most uncer- 
tain factor in our industries. 

The importance of abundant capital 
was mentioned before, but is now re- 
ferred to again as one of the condi- 
tions that will act against the survival 
of any particular factory. Fora small 
factory to compete with the larger 
ones demands just as much supervi- 
sion and laboratory control, which, to- 
gether with other incidentals, make 
the overhead too great in proportion. 
A few spoiled batches instead of be- 
ing mere incidents are looked upon as 
calamities. Things which to the large 
factory are as but waves against the 
side of an ocean liner seem to fairly 
overwhelm the small manufacturer, 
and, if nothing more results, they de- 
stroy the morale of his organization. 
The future of the industry will prob- 
ably see it concentrated in the hands 
of companies with abundant resources 
and, possibly, a pool of the smaller 
manufacturers, because the conditions 
which made it possible to operate on 
a small scale have ceased to exist and 
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the reaction is now only a question of 
time. . 

During the war the need of dyes of 
any kind was so great that the trade 
would accept almost anything gladly 
and make no complaint of the quality. 
Those days are past and there is now 
an obligation on the manufacturer to 
deliver standard goods of as high 
quality and concentration as were fur- 
nished by the Germans before the war. 
The relatively high prices are excused, 
the lack of variety is tolerated, but it 
is now demanded that all shipments 
be of uniform quality. The firm that 
does not recognize this need and con- 
form to it will likewise soon be elim- 
inated. 

\dverse legislation is not expected, 
rather the contrary. Our foreign com- 
petitors may lay restrictions that will 
affect our export trade, but we have 
the remedy of retaliation. Taxes have 
in all probability reached their maxi- 
mum, so that this last counter-influ- 
ence is of little force. 


MOTION PICTURES TO PLAY 
PROMINENT PART IN 
CHEMICAL SHOW 
The week of September 22, when the 
Fifth Natienal Exposition of Chemical 
Industries will hold forth in the Coli- 
serm and First Regiment Armory, Chi- 
cago, will be a week of convocation of 
societies in the Windy City with the 

eXpositioi. 

The American Instiute of Mining 
L‘ugineers will occupy the stage for the 
first part of the week, American Ceram 
ic Society meets on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 24, the American Electrochemi- 
cal Society on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, the 25th, 26th and 27th, the 
Technical Association of Pulp and 
Paper Industry on the 24th, 25th, 26th 
and 27th. . 

There will also be among the interest- 
ing features of the exposition program a 
symposium upon “Safety in the Plant 
and Mine,” with speakers of authority 
under the chairman ship of M. L. Leo- 
pold, Safety Engineer of the U. S. 
Pureau of Mines, and in the evening 
after this meeting—which will occupy 


an entire afternoon—there will be 
shown a series of motion pictures of 
safety work in plant, field and mine 
pictures now being made in industrial 
plants all over the country under the 
supervision of Government agents. 

The motion picture program will con- 
sist almost entirely of films now being 
made and the completion of which will 
be hastened to be ready for the initial 
showing at the exposition. 

Fven in motion picture as in all im- 
portant improvements in plant machin- 
ery and products, the exposition is out- 
standing as the place of introduction to 
the public of the newest and most recent 
developments. Each improvement of 
the projectoscope in motion picture pro- 
jection has been reserved for first pub- 
lic demonstration at the exposition and 
again this vear will have the latest de- 
velopments in this field of endeavor. 

There have been many developments 
in the way of new exhibits that are en- 
gaged for the exposition, noteworthy 
among which will be a group electric 
furnace exhibit in full operation. 
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Butterworth-Judson Corporation 


61 Broadway, New York 


Plants: 
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Medford, Mass. 
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Auramine 0 


= The Solubility of This Product Is Equal, and 
in a Great Many Cases Superior, 
to Pre-War Types 


Newark Chrome Black PV 


A Color of Unexcelled Fastness to Fulling 
and Potting 
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Newark Chrome Black FF 


A Color of Excellent Fastness to Fulling and 
Light.. Suitable for Raw Stock, 
Yarn and Piece Dyeing 
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and epitoniize editorial comment ap- 
which concerns the American Dyestuff 


typewritten copie s of any of the editorials which are ex- 


tracted here may be had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 











PROTECTION AS PREPARED- 
NESS FOR THE NEXT WAR 
While the House Ways and Means 

Committee of Congress continues its 

consideration of the Longworth bill 

and the proposal to place in effect a li- 

censing system here for the protection 

of our dye industry, it should be a 

source of gratification to those favoring 

this measure to note the manner in 
which the daily press-of the country is 
calling attention to the explosives and 
poison gas features of the industry. 
The question of protection for any in- 
dustry for purely economic reasons will 
always be debated and opposed by the 
free trade element here, but the ques- 
tion of preparedness at once lifts the 
dye industry out of the class of a mere 
business for profit, and places it in its 
rightful category of a thing apart. And 
in the minds of many, who would other- 
wise be unconvinced or indifferent, this 
will unquestionably be the final argu- 
ment in enlisting their open support. 
Foremost in calling attention to the 
significance of these phases of the in- 
dustry is the Philadelphia /nguirer, 
which « ‘uotes liberally from: Major Gen- 








; EXPORT or IMPORT 
, of DYESTUFFS 


= MARINE INSURANCE 
: CONSULT 


_ BRIN KERHOFF-JORDAN CO,, Inc. 


a 
eral Sibert’s recent address before the 
committee in Washington, and, also re- 
ferring to the economic side of the ques- 


tion as well, backs up that officer as 
follows: 
“Thus we have two very good rea- 


passing the legisiation which 
is being urged before the Ways and 
Means Committee. The business of 
protecting a young industry is under- 
stood by all; the value of that particular 
industry in time of war is not 
erally recognized. In the days that are 
gone we learned from bitter experience 
the dangers of unpreparedness. We 
cannot afford to repeat that experience. 
Rut in-the future it is going to require 
a different kind of preparedness. Some 
things may be in doubt, but it is as cer- 
co as anything can be that new wars 
they come, will be chernical wars.” 


sons for 


so gen- 


The Saginaw (Mich.) News declares 
that “it will not do Americans any 
special harm to remember that when 
the war upset everything so terribly 
there was much of real annoyance 
caused in this country by the lack of 
dves of almost every kind. Here was 
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another case where American capital, 
American skill and American patriot- 
ism were called to the rescue, and called 
loudly. The rescue was effected in 
style ” This effort should not 
be lost, the Michigan daily believes, and 
it states positively that it “must be al- 
ways borne in mind when considering 
what shall be done to make American 
industry safe from the conscienceless 
attacks which will assuredly be made.” 
that “Germany was as ruthless and 
treacherous in the trade aitairs of peace 
as in methods of making war.” 

\ Southern newspaper, the Raleigh 
(N. S.) News-Ohserver, feels that 
there should be a certain amount of 
gratitude shown the dye makers for 
their efforts in the face of serious ob- 
stacles. The latter gentlemen, it says, 
“are wondering if their rescue of the 
textile and other manufacturers is to be 
a job in which gratitude is the first thing 
and forgetfulness the next.”’ It admits 
that “possibly American dyes are not 
yet as good or as cheap as German dyes 
will be,” but declares that “in that event 
this country should stand by the Ameri- 
can dye maker with such encouragement 
as will warrant him in going on with 
his experimental work until he makes 
dyes as good as any that can be found 
any place.” The writer concludes that 
“war may be ended, or it may not, but 
we know that we do not want to depend 
en Germany in the future for the things 
we can make for ourselves if we can 
make them at a reasonable cost. -_" 
It is a matter for the people. If they 
will call for American dyes and stay 
with the American dye maker, he will 
survive unless there is some unexpected 
economic reason why he should not. 
That is hardly worth while to consider 
until it is shown.” 


While willing to make concessions te 


the principles of the Democratic party’ 


as regards the tariff, the Los Angeles 
Herald is emphatic in its support of pro- 
tective legislation. It says: “The Presi- 
dent’s attitude on a tariff on dvestuffs 
and chemicals is, in our opinion, sound, 
and ought to be adopted by members of 
Congress, no matter what their general 
tariff views may be. Even conceding to 
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Democrats the general principle of a 
tariff for revenue only, still it ought to 
be clear in the light of experience from 
this war that a nation must be absolutely 
self-sustaining in order to be safe in 
war.” 

Those who would oppose the protec- 
tion of the industry are taken to task by 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, 
which feels that the President's recom- 
mendation contained in his message to 
Congress is “causing more dissatisfac- 
tion than pleasure in the camp of the 
champions of the tariff.” This it de- 
plores, and rallies its readers tc the sup- 
port of the proposed legislation with the 
assurance that protection need no longer 
be continued after the dye industry has 
gained a footing, and that argument in 
favor of such legislation “is not un- 
democratic doctrine,” but “is the policy 
of common sense.” 

The latest utterance from the New 
York Times shows that its editor finds 
“rather disquieting in its way” the new 
report of the tariff commission, just 
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published under the title “Dyes and Re- 
lated Coal-Tar Chemicals, 1918.” Be- 
cause this report (to be reviewed in 
next week’s Reporter) sets forth the 
fact that most of the increase in the 
quantity of dyes produced here con- 
sisted of the ersily made sulphur colovs, 
end indigo, the New York writer draws 
the conclusion that our dve makers have 
been following the line of least resist- 
ance and greatest profits, and neglecting 
the important vat colors in their fever- 
ish chase after the almighty dollar. “It 
will be a pity,” he declares at the con- 
clusion of his somewhat pessimistic 
article. “if the dye concerns show any 
disposition simply to pile up profits un- 
der a system designed to keep out for- 
eign dyes, and do not strain a point to 
produce colors whose making is more 
difficult and out of which they cannot 
hepe to make as big profits as they can 
with those they are now producing ” 

Herman A. Metz, however, has 
something to say about vat colors, too, 
and his recent remarks, as printed in the 
New York Tribune. are herewith given 
in full: 

“We can make anything on earth—- 
everything that can be evolved by the 
hwman mind—and just as well, too, as 
others can perform similar tasks. 

“But there are certain so-called vat 
colors of special fastness for skein 
dyeing that it does not at present pay 
us to make in this country, only small 
quantities of these colors being used 
here. Mv idea is that such colors should 
be imported under licenses to be issued 
by the government, which would be able 
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to measure the needs of the cctton textile 
industry and then regulate the volume 


of imports. 


“As I see the situation, the man who 


manufactures and dves cotton and 
woolen goods should be permitted to 
obtain these vat colors at the lowest 


American chemists 
can produce them on a_ competitive 
price basis. It will time for our 
chemists to develop eflicient methods 
for producing these fancy fast shades. 
“Tf the American textile industry is 
compelled to use high-priced domestic 
vat colors, the finished dved fabrics 
are likely to be imported in volume. In 
that event the cotton and woollen in- 
dustries would be subjected to extra- 
necus competition, thereby defeating the 
avowed object of tariff protection.” 


possible cost until 


take 


To manufacture, dye and bleach all 
textile fabrics and yarn, the Peerless 
Silk Dyeing Company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Pennsylvania 
with a capital of $50,000. Headquar- 
ters of the new concern will be located 


in Philadelphia. 


Wear and tear of clothing of workers 
engaged in dyeing and kindred trades 
is the reason given by the Amalgamated 
Society of Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers 
and Kindred Trades, of Lancashire, 
England, for its application for deduc- 
tions to be made from income tax as- 
sessments. 


A limited number of samples 
received for analysis, and 
working formulae furnished 


ConfiGental advice to chemists, su- 
perintendents and assistants, on mat- 
ters pertaining to the industry. 

Dr. Charles B. Davis 


Care of American Dyestuff Reporter 
469 West 152nd St., New York City 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


C. J. C—Question—From where are 
the Braziletto woods obtained? 

Answer—These are what are termed 
Braziletto and Bahamas red dyewoods, 
and come from the West Indies as well 
as Central and South America. They 
are also known as Caesalpinia baha- 
mensis, and C. echinata. 


W. I. T.—Question—In the vulcan 
ization of rubber, are any coal-tar prod- 
ucts used accelerate the process ? 


Answer-- Yes, in recent years the fol- 
lowing intermediates have been used for 
this purpose: Anilin, Nitrosodimethy- 
lanilin and henylenediamin. 


C. B. S—Question—hindly give me 
the genera! method for the preparation 
of nitroso-compounds. 

Answer-—These are prepared by the 
oxidation of aliphatic or aromatic 
amines. The oxidation is carried out 
with the aid of what is known as Caro’s 
acid (monopersulphuric acid) 

\’. S. T.—Question—How can I pre- 
pare a bath of indigo-white from indigo, 
by reduction? 

Answer—-Mix the indigo with water. 
Warm to 60 deg. C. with a solution of 
calcium hyposulphite, and in a short 
time a concentrated solution of indigo- 


2 ee 


white will result. Dilute this 
water and the bath is ready for use. 


with 


M. J. W.—Question—We wish to 
prepare Paraleucaniline. Can you give 
us an outline of the process? 

Answer—Ovxidize one molecule of 
P-toluidine and two of Anilin by means 
of nitrobenzene. The color base dis- 
solves in acids, forming a red dye. It 
is transformed by reduction with zinc 
dust and hydrochloric: acid into the 
Paraleucaniline. 


W. W. N.—-Question—Please give 
me the chemical name for the color 
known as Crystal Violet. 

Answer—Chemically this color is 
H examethyltriaminotriphenylmetha ne. 
It is one of those dyes w hich slowly be- 
come colorless in strong alkaline solu- 
tion, and the color base is looked upon 
as a pseudo-base. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 
The P. C. Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
has been incorporated under the 
laws of New York, with a capital of 
$100,000, to manufacture hosiery. 
Headquarters of the new company 
will be in New York City. 


To manufacture colors and chem- 
icals, F. A. Reichard, Inc., has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York with a capital of $100,000. The 
head offices of the concern will be in 
New York City. 


The Atlantic Dyestuff Company an- 
nounces that the rebuilding of their 
works at Burrage, Mass., which were 
destroyed by fire last February, has now 
proceeded sufficiently to permit them te: 
resume the production of Sulphur 
Black. This product was previously 
manufactured by them in a very con- 
siderable quantity and was noted for its 
exceptionally high standard of quality. 


The Rodgers Hosiery Company has 
been incorporated at Philadelphia, Pa., 
to manufacture and sell hosiery, knit 
goods and kindred articles. The capital 
is announced at $30,000. 


With a capital of $20,000, the Cres- 
cent City Dye Sales Comp: iny, Inc., has 
been chartered under the laws of New 
York to manufacture dyes, etc. Head- 
quarters of the concern will be located 
in New York City. 


Bleaching, dyeing and printing of 
cotton, wools and silk will be performed 
by the recently incorporated French 
Dye Works, of Providence, R. I. The 
capital of this concern is announced to 
be $50,000. 


Venasan, Inc., New York, has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $25,000, 


to manufacture chemicals and allied 
products, by H. H. Canter, J. M. Got- 
tesman and M. L. Leplin. Headquar- 


ters will be in New York City. 


C. Bayer and 


June 30, 1919 


With an authorized capital of $2,000,- 
000, the British-American Chemical 
Company has been incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey as the British- 
American Chemical Corporation. The 
stock is divided into 175,000 shares of 
common and 25,000 shares of preferred, 
par value $10. Newman Erb has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 


With a capital of $100,000, the 
Rodrian Products Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York to deal in drugs and dyestuffs. 
The incorporators consist of J. Vogl, 
A. Stamm, and _ head- 
quarters will be located in Manhattan. 


With a capital of $10,000 W. F. 
George Chemicals, Inc., has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York. 
Headquarters will be in Manhattan and 
the incorporators are W. F. George, F. 
Nickerson and C. B. Hughes. 

The General Chemical Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
on stock of record June 18, payable 
July 1 

With a capital of $50,000, Perfect 
Silk Mills has been incorporaied under 
the laws of New York to manufacture 
silk and cotton goods. Offices will be 
in New York City and the incorporators 
are Constantine Gabriell and Kareem 
Devaag, 387 Fourth Avenue, that city. 


A plant of 1,152 spindles to make 
worsted yarns will be equipped by the 
newly incorporated Rhode _ Island 
Worsted Yarn Company. The capital 
of the new concern is $3,000 and the 
plant will be located in Providence. Of- 
ficers are George B. Bieber, president, 
and Frank Mackie, treasurer and mana- 
ger. 

To manufacture chemicals, dyes, etc., 
the Ace Products Corporation has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York with a capital of $50,000. Of- 
fices of the new concern will be located 
in Manhattan. 
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AMERICAN MADE 


DYESTUFFS and INTERMEDIATES 


Special Offering! 


BENZIDINE BASE 


PASTE 


ANILINE DYES & CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Streets, New York City 


HOLLIDAY-KEMP CO. 





Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS and 
INTERMEDIATES 


Equal to the best of foreign standards 


A Full Line of Acid, Basic, 
Direct and Chrome Colors 


OFFICES: 
114 State Street 90 William Street 151 N. Front Street 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


Works: Woodside, L. I. 





\ 


H. A. METZ & CO,, Inc. 


122 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


American Made Products 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing and 
Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs 


Colors | Produced , 
Sizing and ~ | by 


Finishing Materials 


Consolidated Color 
and Chemical Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Dyestuffs Central Dyestuft 
Produced nf 

and by and Chemical Co. 

Intermediates Newark, N. J. 


BOSTON, 130 Oliver Street ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 

PHILADELPHIA, 182 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 317 Clark Street 

PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Natoma St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 South Tryon Street 
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